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name of any who are not directly concerned in the war.
The dances consist of rapid marches, analogous in cadence
and rhythm to the war dances of the men.    The ceremony
ends with a rush of the women to the gate of the village from
which the men went forth to war.   There they brandish their
spears and make derisory gestures in the direction of the chief
of the enemy and addressed to him.    After that the dancers
resume their domestic duties, having laid down their sticks
but retaining their body-paintings, which they do not remove
until after the return of the warriors to the village.   After-
wards, whenever their domestic duties  permit of it,  and
especially when they hear the shots of the warriors in the
distance, they resume their dances and songs.    All the time
that these ceremonies last the women are supposed to be
transformed into men.    Each of them is called by the name
of her husband, her brother, or her son, and the sticks
which they carry are called rifles.    When the dancers are
tired, they sit on the earth, and converse among themselves
in the manner of men, addressing one another in salutations
otherwise reserved for the male sex.    The wife of the chief
brings a jar of water, which, for the occasion, is thought to
be palm-wine.   One of the women supports the jar on her
left thigh, and from it pours the water into a goblet, which she
holds in her right hand.    From the goblet she first pours water
on the ground as a libation to Mother Earth and the spirits of
the dead buried in the village.    Then she fills the goblet a
second time and passes it to the wife of the chief, who in her
turn pours some drops as a libation on the ground, then drinks
the rest of the water in the manner of men, allowing some of
the liquid to drip at each extremity of the mouth and imitating
the grimace which men make at drinking strong liquor.
Afterwards each of the women receives the goblet and drinks
the water in the same manner.   When all have drunk, the
woman who has been pouring out spills what remains of the
water on the earth, and addressing the wife of the chief, says,
" Father so-and-so, I thank you/'    It is notable that except
in these circumstances the women never drink in this manner,
which is absolutely special to men.    After drinking,  the
women talk among themselves, continually addressing each
other in the names of men, each of them recounting their